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Offenbach on the Maine. A portion of it is shown in Fig.
81. The conductors consist of tubes of wrought-iron, of one
inch internal diameter, and one and one-fifth inches external
diameter, suspended, by means of iron wire ropes, from
ordinary telegraph poles. A slot is cut out along the whole
length of each tube, and the current is conveyed to and
from the car by means of wires attached to small cylinders
of cast-iron, which slide within the tubes. The same system
is' in use in Berlin, Vienna, and other places.

In the fourth class separate conductors are used for the
outflowing and return current, and these are attached to
poles, and arranged so as to form a single line on which
suspended trucks run. This is known as the telepherage
system, and was demised by Professors Ayrton, Perry, and
Fleeming Jenkin for carrying light loads over hilly or
mountainous country. The first line of this kind was con-
structed at Glynde, in Sussex, and has been a complete
success. Fig. 82 shows a similar line which has been con-
structed in America by the Sprague Electric Eailway and
Motor Company, for the purpose of carrying ore from a mine
on & mountain side to a railway at the base. The road, or
overhead track, consists of two stationary steel cables, sus-
pended one above the other, between posts of wood or
metal, fifty feet or more apart, and at such a height from the
ground as not to interfere with the surface traffic. The cars
run on wheels, and are suspended between the upper and
lower cables, the upper cables carrying most of the weight.
Each ear contains an electro-motor, which is supplied with
current by contact of the wheels with the cables.

Several attempts have been made to apply electricity to
ordinary street locomotion. One of the first of these was an
eleetrio tricycle designed by Professors Ayrton and Perry.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